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three-fifths expected to go to heaven. Whereas in Lincoln's day, only one out of five Americans belonged to a church, in the 1948 poll three out of five claimed membership in a church or synagogue.7 Church membership grew with particular rapidity in the millennial and pentecostal sects. As rural folk migrated, especially from "poor white" Southern areas, to cities and to the Southwest Evangelist Billy Graham, though he did not achieve the following of some earlier revivalists, drew huge crowds. Books on religion, especially those which struck the inspirational and therapeutic note reached by Norman Vincent Peak, made the bestseller lists. At the first Eisenhower inauguration, "God's Float" headed the parade. Congress did its part by setting up a special room in the Capitol for prayer, by inserting the words "under God" into the pledge of allegiance, and by making the inscription "In God We Trust*' mandatory on all coins. In 1962 the Supreme Court seemed out of step when it outlawed a simple, nondenominational prayer used in New York schools. But President Kennedy assured the nation that this decision merely provided new reasons to pray more in the home. Several congressmen responded by proposing to amend the Constitution to permit such religious practices in the schools.
Whether all this indicated more than a desire in a highly mobile society to be identified with a church for social advantage or for some other sociological reason, no one could say for certain. But many religious leaders took no satisfaction in outward evidences of piety and faith, and even deplored the frequent association of religion with personal success, prosperity, and health.
The issue of church-state relations continued to be so ambiguous as to throw little light on the question of how seriously Americans took their religious commitments. Actually, separation of church and state had never been a really consistent constitutional policy. In 1947 the Supreme Court seemed to press for a more absolute separation when it ruled that the Constitution prohibits not only any law that gives one religion advantage over others, but also any law that seeks to aid all religions equally. But in 1952 the court sanctioned the New York policy of releasing pupils during the school day for religious instruction. Still later, however, the court disapproved the New York school prayer. The whole issue was further complicated by the Catholic demand for public support of parochial schools, a demand that President Kennedy opposed
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